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‘atiite Facts and Values in National Policy 
‘ill re- During the current 77-day period of suspended political Our Threatened Security 
erests. animation—reduced by 43 days when by the 20th Amend- In September of this year CED published a highly sig- 
rated ment January 20 was substituted for March 4—citizens nificant policy statement on the problem of national se- 
can at least speculate and reflect. Presumably, most of us curity.2 Locating the threat to our security in the “ex- 
ne have had our fill of speculating; but of serious reflection pansion of Soviet power,” the statement proceeds with a 
1 with there can scarcely be too much. This week we want to piece of realistic analysis : 
beg draw attention to some recent fruits of it. “Communist doctrine holds that real international tee 
, and security are impossible on this side of a successfu 
other CED's New Reseach Project world communist i te It holds that the communist 
: tha t, Our readers are familiar with the program of the Com- and ‘capitalist’ (i.e., all non-communist) economic and po- 
Faped mittee for Economic Development (CED). A novel illus- litical systems are, by necessity, hostile to each other. It 
ily re- trated booklet, fresh from the press, describes its new re- holds that the two systems must inevitably come into vio- 
ee search project in college-community centers.’ True to its lent collision and that, in the final struggle, communism 
” lost traditional grass-roots approach, CED, through its Pusi- will triumph. So much is reasonably clear. But communist 
» tte ness-Education Committee, is carrying on studies in 14 doctrine gives no clear-cut answer to the question: How 
communities in which are located the universities or col- does the Soviet Government belicve that this final show- 
oo leges that sponsor the research undertakings. Thus “town down will or should occur? Evidence may be found in 
1 with and gown” join in exploring social and economic problems communist writings and speeches of the belief that the 
rmany of local and national importance. The procedure is sketched non-communist world will in time be weakened by its own 
ital to in the booklet in simple and interesting fashion. internal conflicts, to the point where it can be fairly easily 
added The Fund for Adult Education, established by the Ford pushed over by a combination of military and other means. 
id far Foundation, assisted CED in establishing eight centers Evidence can also be found of a belief that the final show- 
ice of during 1952. Four programs had grants from the Carnegie down will result from a serious economic crisis in the 
Foundation. Ten new centers are planned for 1953. The capitalist world which will lead to an ‘imperialist war’ 
er 30, educational institutions at present participating are the against the Soviet Union. 
alidat- University of Arkansas, Brown University, University of ~ At the same time CED takes note of an aspect of Soviet 
apes J Colorado, Emory University, Harvard University (in a policy that is often overlooked. “Communist doctrine 
T cent Cleveland project sponsored by the Harvard Pusiness makes much of realism and of flexibility and opportunism 
It = School Club of Cleveland), lowa State College, Lewis and in strategy and tactics.” This is why the Kremlin seems to 
S, will Clark and Reed Colleges, University of Michigan. Uni- have “no fixed timetable” for the achievement of its goal 
ations versity of Minnesota, University of North Carolina, North- of world communism. (Attention to this fact would per- 
ossible western University, Occidental and Pomona Colleges, Uni- haps have rendered Soviet policy less enigmatic to the 
- versity of Rochester, and University of Wisconsin. West. For with an ultimate goal defined in absolute and 
ossible In a report made by Marion B. Folsom as chairman of dogmatic terms, every aspect of policy and strategy be- 
favor- CED to its Board of Trustees last May, he referred to comes instrumental to that end — a “variable,” to be 
culties “one great obstacle that continues to plague the makers of handled in purely pragmatic fashion.) The obvious infer- 
yay %0 economic policy.” Mr, Folsom explained what he meant ence from present indications is that “the U.S.S.R. will do 
differ- in these words: “The level of public understanding of the everything in its power short of general war to weaken, 
gntnat economy and of economic problems is one of our greatest confuse, divide, demoralize and subvert free countries.” 
osition handicaps. Policy makers in a free society must take their Soviet industrial capacity is declared to be much inferior 
cue from the public. An enlightened public must be an in- to ours. “For example, in 1950, Soviet coal production is 
rlands formed one. But the discouraging state of economic edu- estimated at 52 per cent, crude oil at 14 per cent, steel at 
which cation today leaves many receptive to unsound panaceas, 29 per cent, copper at 31 per cent, electric power at 23 per 
render to so-called ‘easy solutions’ of hard problems.” The col- cent and automotive vehicles at 5 per cent of our own.” 
‘tutions Iege-community project is a direct attack on this problem. 
i pro- si Ricci *The Threat to Our National Security. A Statement on Na- 
1New York 22, Committee for Economic Development (444 tional Policy by the Research and Policy Committee of the Com- 
Madison Ave.), 1952. mittee for Economic Development. 
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Agricultural labor has a low productivity rate. Transporta- 
tion is inadequate. However, Soviet policy since 1945 has 
so consistently stressed military output that it has created 
a military threat disproportionate to its economic potential. 
At the same time, this means more in terms of ability to 
“win battles and gain territory” than in terms of ability to 
“determine the outcome of a third world war.” Prime 
factors in Soviet policy are, of course, the satellites that 
form her aggressive front and the fifth columns in non- 
communist countries. But again one must consider the 
“corrosive effects of Titoism on the reliability of satellite 
military forces and on economic support,” evidence of 
which accumulates. The policy statement continues: 


“Nearly everywhere the masses of the people are de- 
manding better living standards. In the United States, 
blessed with a very large and dynamic economy, a united 
people and a strong democratic tradition, our economic 
and political systems have risen to this need; the same is 
true of a few other countries. But in much of Western 
Europe, the economic expansion necessary to satisfy de- 
sires for a higher standard of living is not taking place. 
In much of Asia, internal order, stable government, eco- 
nomic and social reform and other basic conditions of 
economic progress and political stability are yet to be 
achieved. Throughout much of the world there has been 
a weakening of faith in existing institutions, a decline of 
traditional loyalties and a corresponding lack of effective 
non-communist leadership.” 

The inference for American policy is clear: 


“\What we may have most to fear over the next few years 
is the effect of further piecemeal Soviet or communist 
political or military gains on the morale and the cohesion 
of the free nations, and particularly on their willingness 
to cooperate with each other and with us for their own 
security and ours. The danger is that a series of such gains 
would give rise in the more vulnerable areas, including 
Western Europe, to a wave of defeatism and neutralism 
and a conviction of the futility or the danger of further 
resistance to communism... . 


“Tf, by failure of the United States and other countries 
to counter it effectively, the communists were allowed to 
succeed in a strategy of attrition, and if the non-communist 
world allows the demoralizing effects of future communist 
successes to be compounded by serious political and eco- 
nomic crises, the United States could be faced in a few 
years time with an extremely serious situation, and a grave 
danger of general war, One possibility is that the Soviets 
might be so emboldened by increasing disunity in the free 
world that they might take actions which would force the 
United States into a general war. Another possibility which 
cannot be lightly dismissed is that a series of further com- 
munist successes and the weakening or collapse of Western 
alliances might cause the United States to take actions— 
such as full mobilization—which would lead the Soviets 
to conclude that war was imminent and that they had 
better strike first. A third possibility is that Americans 
might become so disheartened by communist gains and by 
the growth of neutralist sentiment in Europe and Asia 
that the United States might retreat into isolationism— 
making it possible for the Soviets over a period of several 
years to take control of Western Europe and Japan and 
to prepare a direct assault on the Western Hemisphere.” 


The Emerging Goal 
The CED policy statement calls for “a new system of 


world order” for the creation of which the United States 
has a large share of responsibility : 

“The goal is not to rebuild on the model of the 19th 
century. The requirements of a just world order today— 
the economic and military requirements and the moral 
requirements—are quite different from those of a century 
ago. The free world cannot solve its most difficult eco- 
nomic problems, nor bring about a greater measure of eco- 
nomic justice among nations, nor defend itself against com- 
munism on the basis of absolute and unlimited national 
sovereignty. Only by coordinated action among groups of 
countries, and only if countries consider each others’ in- 
terests in designing their foreign and domestic economic 
policies, can the major problems of the non-communist 
world be overcome.” 

Admittedly, Soviet communism sets narrow limits to 
any effort on our part to “extend the boundaries of the 
free world” while still avoiding a general war. ‘‘Never- 
theless, our hope and faith must be that, if the non-com- 
munist world is successful enough in these tasks, not only 
will Soviet expansion be stopped, but in time the Russians 
will modify their present political aims and make it possible 
for other peoples to live with them in security and peace.” 

Facing up to the implications of all this will require 
that Americans consider some very pointed questions : “For 
example, will the British economy, to be prosperous, healthy, 
capable of an adequate military effort, and independent of 
American aid, need to be brought into a closer economic 
and political association both with the rest of the Com- 
monwealth and with the United States? Will there be a 
need, in order to make Europe defensible, for a greater de- 
gree of central military authority over the forces of the 
Atlantic Community than now exists under NATO? By 
what series of steps can the Atlantic Community evolve 
from a loose association of separate national states toward 
a more integrated economic and political system ?” 

Asia and the Middle East are also bristling with prob- 
lems. In short, “There is need for the United States to 
assert vigorously, in the name of the whole free world, an 
interest in social and economic reform in free Asia and 
to support that interest with practical action through 
United Nations agencies and otherwise. Above all, per- 
haps, there is need for Americans to see clearly that po- 
litical order and economic progress in these areas are not 
emergency problems which will soon pass, but continuing 
problems which give rise to continuing responsibilities 
on the part of the Atlantic Community and the United 
States.” 


On the Domestic Front 


“American economic power and the world’s economic 
interdependence,” says the policy statement, “are now so 
great that our domestic policies have an enormous impact, 
intended or unintended, on other countries. The stability 
or instability of employment and prices in the United 
States is a major factor in the economic health or sickness 
of many other countries. To the domestic consequences 
of any serious depression or inflation in the United States 
must now be added the effects upon the precariously 
balanced economies of other countries all around the world. 
... Fear of American economic instability is an obstacle 
to the closer economic and political association of the non- 
communist countries. And the belief that capitalist so- 
cieties are inherently and violently unstable has been a 
main point of communist propaganda. Of course, absolute 
stability is not to be expected in a free, dynamic society. But 
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reasonable stability is achievable and would be a major 
gain.” 

Do our security programs threaten our economic health 
and growth? CED answers, “Not necessarily.” But the 
questions remain: “Will the American people be willing 
to accept the lesser rate of growth of consumption re- 
quired to make possible the contemplated levels of military 
effort in the near future? And will they be willing to 
maintain the continuing high levels of security expendi- 
ture necessary to carry out over the longer run the foreign 
and military policies outlined above? Will they insist that 
their consumption sacrifices be accompanied by taxation 
so highly progressive and anti-profit in character (or direct 
controls of similar effect) as to affect seriously manage- 
ment and labor incentives, saving and productive invest- 
ment ?” 

Do our security programs involve imminent danger of 
inflation? Again, “not necessarily.” The danger is real 
and continuing, but can be overcome. “We need the most 
rigorous economy in postponable public expenditures. We 
need to curb expansion of the money supply by restraint 
upon bank credit. We need self-restraint by industry and 
labor in demanding higher prices and wages, and we need 
to encourage private saving. These and other effective 
measures are not beyond the capacity of the American 
people if the need is recognized.” 


East-West Trade 


The U. S. Council of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce brought out during the summer a little pamphlet 
having significance quite out of proportion to its size.’ It 
deals with the very hot question of trade between Eastern 
and Western Europe. In a Foreword, George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Council, refers to the recent Moscow 
Economie Conference with its highly suspicious offers of 
“barter transactions,” noting that the problem is real and 
serious, but that the solution must be sought elsewhere. 
The West needs to “achieve a prosperous growth of inter- 
national trade under conditions of freedom and private 
enterprise.” American markets must “be opened more 
freely to foreign goods.” The United States can manage 
a substantial increase in imports, the Council believes, with- 
out impairing American living standards or business pros- 
perity. Coming to the crucial point, Mr. Sloan says: 

“We are hopeful that this report will answer some of 
the vital economic questions of the day, such as: Why do 
European countries continue to trade with communist 
countries? Why do Western Europeans so often differ 
with the United States Congress’ views regarding the ad- 
vantages and risks of East-West trade?” 


The United States, the report notes, through its repre- 
sentatives on the U. N. Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, has repeatedly expressed approval of East-West 
trade. But through its export controls, the United States 
shows strong disapproval of some features of trade be- 
tween our allies and countries in the Soviet bloc. But, 
says the report, this apparent contradiction can be easily 
explained. To exports of consumer goods, and even some 
kinds of “semi-manufactured goods,” from Western to 
Eastern Europe the United States has no objection. What 
is objectionable is “exports of strategically important 
articles, especially machinery, from Western European 


3 The East-West Trade Controversy, a report of the Committee 
on Trade Barriers. New York 17, U. S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce (103 Park Avenue), 1952. 25 cents. 
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countries to the Soviet-bloc countries.” Because of a 
strong feeling that countries receiving economic assistance 
from America should “bring their export policies in line 
with the Security Export Controls adopted by the United 
States,” the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 directed the 
ECA Administrator to “refuse delivery insofar as prac- 
ticable to participating countries of commodities which go 
into the production of any commodity for delivery to any 
non-participating European country which commodity 
would be refused export licenses to those countries by the 
United States in the interest of national security.” 

The Korean war brought further action, notably the 
Kem Amendment of 1951, which put sharp restrictions 
on trade with the Soviet bloc on the part of any country 
receiving aid from the United States. This was modified 
later that year by the Battle Act. “What should be noted,” 
says the report, “is that all of [these measures] stem from 
a desire to extend to our allies the export controls prac- 
ticed for security reasons by the United States. This ob- 
jective is entirely understandable.” However, important 
factors in the situation had received too little attention. 
“The principal among these is the consideration that there 
is an intport side to East-West trade. No rational solution 
to the problem can be reached by looking upon the export 
side alone.” 

East-West trade is largely barter. Hence, need for im- 
ports is the major factor impelling Western countries to 
trade with the Eastern bloc. Imports of Western European 
countries from Eastern Europe include coal, timber, stecl, 
sugar, meat, eggs, tobacco, and various grains. 

“For individual countries, the dependence on specific 
imports from Eastern Europe continues to be quite sub- 
stantial. In the case of Italy, for example, 14.5 per cent 
of all coal imports came in 1950 from the Soviet bloc. Since 
Italy has no coal production, this figure represents the 
percentage of Italian coal requirements satisfied by im- 
ports from the Soviet-controlled area. In the same year, 
21 per cent of cattle imports, 82 per cent of hogs, 50 per 
cent of eggs, 18 per cent of potatoes, 14 per cent of wheat 
that were imported into Italy came from Eastern Europe. 

“Another example: the United Kingdom’s imports from 
the Soviet bloc played a major role in supplying that coun- 
try with wood and timber, barley, wheat, corn and oats, 
as well as meat and poultry. A similar situation exists in 
the case of most ef the other Western European coun- 
tries.” 

The problem is shown to be very complicated but the 
Council reaches this general conclusion: 

“Until all that is involved in the creation of alternative 
sources of supply for Western Europe has been properly 
appraised, it is very difficult to arrive at a definitive recom- 
mendation concerning the course of action the United States 
should adopt. The United States Council [of the ICC] be- 
lieves that the Government of the United States should 
undertake, at the earliest possible time, a detailed and 
pentrating study of the real significance of imports from 
behind the Iron Curtain for the economic situation of the 
free countries of Western Europe, as well as a detailed 
examination of the possibilities and methods of devcloping 
alternative trade channels. Until such studies are com- 
pleted, it will not be possible for the United States to de- 
velop a truly rational policy relative to East-West trade.” 


Child Labor in 1951-1952 


In October, 1951, according to the 1952 report of the 
National Child Labor Committee, 2,344,000 children and 
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young people under 18 years of age were working, full or 
part-time. Of these, 1,582,000 were in the 16 to 17 age 
group and 762,000 were 14 to 15 years old. About 95 
per cent of the younger children were in school and 75 
per cent of the older ones. 

About 15 per cent of all in the younger age bracket in 
school were working. More than a third of them were 
working in agriculture, about half of them classified as un- 
paid family workers. About 104,000 who were not in 
school were working; again the majority were unpaid 
workers on the home farm. Almost a third of the 16 and 
17 year olds in school were employed (948,000) ; about 
a quarter of them in agriculture. There were 634,000 who 
were working and were not in school. About a third of 
these were in agriculture. More than a half a million in the 
two age brackets were neither in school nor employed. 
These, the Child Labor Committee notes, “constitute the 
school drop-out problem. This group presents a great 
challenge to educational planners.” 

The agricultural provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act apply only to workers in commercialized agriculture, 
not to the children of sharecroppers or tenants. Yet they 
“are in a very real sense part of the agricultural labor 
force,” even though they are working for their parents. 
Of the workers in non-agricultural industries about three- 
quarters are in wholesale and retail trade and services. 

About three-fifths of the children in school work fewer 
than 21 hours a week. But 12.8 per cent work 40 or more 
—a full working day in addition to time spent in school. It 
is probable, however, that some of these are enrolled in 
continuation or evening school classes. “Nevertheless,” the 
Committee insists, “the fact remains that part-time work 
by school children is often excessive and must be brought 
under stricter regulation if it is to be considered desirable 
work experience rather than harmful child labor.” Just 
over three-fourths of those not in school work 40 hours 
or more. 

In 1951 the U. S. Department of Labor found “more 
than 7,000 minors illegally employed”—nearly a third of 
all those working in the establishments investigated. More 
than a third were under 14 years of age (some of them 
under 9), nearly half were 14 or 15, and more than a 
fifth of the 16 or 17 year olds were in dangerous occupa- 
tions. In the logging industry practically all the minors 
were illegally employed ; in agriculture 89 per cent. 


Accidents to Child Workers 


Only a few states compile data on accidents by age 
groups. Those for which information is available indicate 
that the number of such accidents to children and young 
people is high. In California, for instance, 1,676 children 
under 18 suffered disabling accidents in 1950; nearly 375 
of these were under 16. In all, eight were killed. In New 
York in 1948 compensation cases included 1,310 minors 
under 18. There were 11 deaths and one case of permanent 
total disability. In Wisconsin, where illegally employed 
minors are granted double or triple compensation in case 
of accident, there were 94 such cases in 1950. Two were 
fatally injured and 11 had permanent injuries. In Illinois 
in 1950 there were 430 compensation cases involving 
minors under 18. Of these 20 were children from 10 to 
13. Ail but one of the 6 deaths were of children not yet 16. 

In view of these fragmentary data the Committee urges 
more adequate record keeping by states, “stricter and well- 
enforced laws” barring minors in hazardous work, exten- 


sion to other states of the provision for extra compensation 
to minors injured in illegal employment, “educational ef- 
forts” on the need for care in the selection of jobs and for 
supervision of young workers. 

In this connection the Committee noted reports of 35 
serious accidents to children working on farms. Most of 
them were operating tractors or other farm machines, 
More than half of them were under 14—the lowest age 
was 6. Seventeen were killed, and “an 11-year old boy 
killed a 75 year old man.” Parents and employers often 
fail to realize the dangers in agricultural work. In gen- 
eral, child labor laws do not cover children working on 
farms outside of school hours. 


“The Church in the World” 


The Sociological Institute of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Driebingen was established for the benefit of Kerk 
en Wereld, “an academy where young men and women are 
being trained for evangelical work among various classes 
of the population (such as young people, countrymen, la- 
borers). When a decision must be made where available 
men and women can best be of service, sociological investi- 
gations are essential.”? (See INFORMATION SERVICE for 
October 26, 1946, for an earlier article about the plans of 
the Institute.) Among the studies carried on have been 
an inquiry into the attitudes of Dutch youth at the end of 
the war, the financial situation of Dutch pastors, the social 
standing of ministers in large cities, and a study of youth 
in a seaside resort community. The Institute is working 
on “the study of social-economic, cultural and religious 
life, of the character and the mentality of the Dutch na- 
tion as a whole, and also its regional . . . communities.” 

The leaders of the Institute are convinced that “the 
vital questions at issue for the larger part of the population 
nowadays are rather on a social-ethical, than on a philo- 
sophical or dogmatic plane.” The work is being done for 
“the Church as a whole and for every parish.” They note 
that “society as a complex of human strength and efforts 
not only requires a trained eye but also a sympathizing 
and loving heart. The sociologist is usually concerned with 
people having social troubles, feeling threatened in some 
way or other and fighting moral battles. All this he should 
understand and appreciate scientifically as well as from 
the human point of view, so this work should never be 
degraded to pattern work. To be quite honest we have to 
state that the Church-sociology has to face special difficul- 
ties in so far as the Church people as well as the clergy are 
not yet convinced of the advantage of sociological views 
so that some opposition has to be overcome.” 


New Church Buildings 


More than $1,700,000,000 has been invested in new 
church buildings in the last nine years, according to the 
National Production Authority, as reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune for December 14. In 1951 the figure 
was $452,000,000, as contrasted with only $6,000,000 
in 1943. It is estimated that a billion dollars of new 
Protestant edifices are being planned in architects’ offices. 
“Since World War II, the Catholics have been opening 150 
to 200 churches a year, often averaging nearly four a 
week.” More and more building of Jewish synagogues is 
going on all over the country. 


1The Sociological Institute of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Uitgave, 1951. 
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